CHAPTER VIII

The Congress of Berlin

AN international Congress: the greatest of all possible
Vanity Fairs. To begin with, in the interior of each
country, there is the eliminating of local vanities. Each
Prime Minister thinks that he alone is capable of represent-
ing his country's policy. Each Foreign Secretary thinks that
the Premier knows nothing of diplomacy. Each professional
ambassador thinks the same about his Foreign Secretary.
With the assembly collected, and the great men face to face,
it is an orchestra of first violins.

Prince Bismarck had hoped that the great actors would
not turn up. From Russia he expected Schouvaloff, whom
he liked and with whom he had arranged part of the pro-
gramme. But Gortchakoff considered that he could not
delegate the task to any one, and succeeded in persuading his
Emperor of this. Bismarck promised himself the pleasure
of a revenge: "He shall not climb a second time on my
shoulders to make a pedestal for himself." From England,
too, the Premier was desirous of coming in person. Who
else was there who understood the East? Lord Beaconsfield
and Lord Salisbury were appointed as plenipotentiaries. The
special trains rolled off. Bismarck was thinking: "The
Congress? / am the Congress." And both Beaconsfield and
GortchakofT, feeble old men stretched out on the cushions
of the carriages which converged from Brussels and St.
Petersburg upon Berlin, were nursing that same thought.

To this Conference, intended for the free discussion of a
treaty, every State came armed with secret conventions.
England had the London agreement with Russia. Turkey
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